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IMPROVEMENTS IN RELIGIOUS 
JOURNALISM. 


In no department of literary work have there 
been more changes and improvements than in 
religious journalism. The old-time religious 
newspaper was rather a dreary affair. It was 
unhandy in form, and conventional and stilted 
in style. The contributors were mostly volun- 
tary and unpaid. Any one who had a “piece” 
ora “ poem” sent it along. The reading mat- 
ter consisted largely of sermons, didactic and 
doctrinal, obituary notices, “extracts” from 
standard theological works, and original contri- 
butions written in an artificial and heavy 
manner. 

That this picture is not overdrawn, witness 


the following titles of articles taken from some 
religious magazines published in the early part 
of this century: “Evidences of the Truth of 
the Christian Religion; Extracted from thé 
New Edinburgh Encyclopedia.” This was 
continued from month to month. “A Short 
and Candid View of Popery, in a Sermon 
Preached atthe Old Jewry, November 3, 1754.” 
The magazine in which this appeared was pub- 
lished in 1819. “ Memoir of Mr. John Man, 
Missionary in Nova Scotia.” ‘ Extracts from 
Arminius’ First Oration on Theology.” These 
extracts ran through several numbers. ‘“ Memoir 
of Archbishop Cranmer.” ‘This was copied from 
the “ New Edinburgh Encyclopedia.” “ Ex- 
tracts from ‘ Clark’s Commentary.’” Of origi- 
nal contributions there were very few. The 
poetry, however, was chiefly original, and much 
of it was “fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
“Miranda” was a favorite writer. Upon the 
death of an infant she writes : — 


‘* By faith we trace thy shining way, 

Thro’ liquid telescopes of tears ; 
Where angel minds their charms display, 

Susan’s celestial form appears.” 


A marked peculiarity of the old-time writers 
is the amount of italicizing they did. Some of 
them put so many words in italics that the 
reader must have been like Mark Twain's 
horse. This horse, he says, was so nervous 
that he shied at every telegraph pole, but as 
there was a telegraph line running along each 
side of the road, it kept him exactly in the 
middle. 

The religious press of to-day is alert, enter- 
prising, and abreast of the times. The best 
contributors are sought out and liberally paid. 
Considerable attention is given to secular_news. 
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There are medical, legal, home, and agricul- 
tural departments, and in some cases, even a 
“funny” column. The editorials are upon 
timely topics, and compare favorably with those 
of the ablest secular papers. Nor are the chil- 
dren forgotten. There is an attractive depart- 
ment for them, filled with stories, puzzles, and 
other good things. Some of the religious 
weeklies are handsomely illustrated. 

Religious newspapers are of two sorts, the 
denominational and the undenominational. 
The denominational papers have the most 
reliable patronage ; the undenominational have 
more freedom in the selection of material, 
not being expected to give so much merely 
local church news, and not being required to 
give so much space to matters of interest to only 
one sect. Tact and talent are necessary to 
make a good writer of religious articles. They 
should not be lengthy. Many articles are re- 
jected simply because they are too long. If 
not written by special request, or as editorials, 


they should be of permanent,ratner than passing, 
interest. He who would succeed in this line of 
literary work must be pious, without being 
prosy ; orthodox, but not dull; and original, but 
not eccentric, in his thinking. The sermonic 
style will not do. People like to hear sermons 
better than they do to read them. Controver- 
sial articles are not in demand. There is little 
taste in these days for theological debate. 
Articles upon dry and recondite doctrinal points 
will find a poor market. Mummies are not 
very attractive anyhow, and theological mum- 
mies are the least attractive of all. A crisp, 
bright, and direct style is required. The field 
of subjects is well-nigh without limit. Articles 
for the children’s department are about the most 
difficult to write. They must contain moral 
and religious truth, and yet be interesting and 
entertaining for the children to read. Such 
articles are always in demand. 
Rev. Fesse S. Gilbert. 


Mrip.Lanp Park, N. J. 





SOME THINGS THAT A BEGINNER LEARNS. 


The beginner in “ ways that are literary” 
learns many lessons which, although sometimes 
disagreeable, are, nevertheless, generally valu- 
able and always interesting. 

In the first place, he discovers that American 
editors, as arule, are a very respectable set of 
men and women, and that they are “given to 
hospitality,” if the seeker for admission con- 
ducts himself properly. Truly, sometimes the 
house. is full and the applicant for quarters 
must be turned away, but the disagreeable duty 
is done in such a kind manner that the refusal 
seems almost agreeable. 

He learns that when an article is sent to an 
editor, that functionary examines it with refer- 
ence solely to what use may be made of it, and 
that there is no personal animus toward the au- 


thor if it is not found available. Authors soon 


learn the truth of the couplet : — 


“* Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why.” 


In process of time the beginner becomes 
aware that it is not always necessary for the 
editor to wade through a long paper to deter- 
mine its disposal. Send an article on “ The 
Great Wall of China” to the editor of Childhood, 
and only a glance at the title is required ere 
the verdict is rendered and the judge has de- 
livered the manuscript to the executioner, who 
forthwith seals the enclosing envelope and at 
the same time its doom. 

The beginner also finds that there is much 
philosophy in the old phrase, “the persever- 
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ance of the saints,” and he does well if he keeps 
on trying, though his manuscripts come back 
to him like the return balls which amuse the 
children. 

He mournfully is convinced, that poetry does 
not seem to be particularly appetizing to hungry 
editors or to the public either; and that the 
only apparent reason for accepting most poems 
is the use they serve in making a printed page 
look beautiful. 

He perceives that phrases like “ Her cheeks 
were wet with the dews of morning, fresh from 
the limpid hand of Night,” are apt to assist in 
the return of an article. 

One of the hardest tasks that falls to the lot 
of the beginner is to learn that he should ex- 
pend all possible care upon the preparation of 


his work, but after sending it off, forget all 
about the matter for a season. Nothing is 
worse than worrying about the condition of an 
absent manuscript. It is usually in good hands 
and carefully nurtured. It is not, however, in 
a hospital, and if it is defective, it will not be 
doctored; but by and by it will return for re- 
pairs. 

One provoking annoyance that the beginner 
sometimes encounters is the habit of afew 
editors who allow the amount of return postage 
to be marked in ink on the first page of the 
manuscript, thereby rendering the article more 
agreeable to the eyes of the next editor to 
whom it may be sent. 

Wilbur M. Vansant. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 





METHODS OF AUTHORS. 


Favorite Habits of Work. 


John G. Whittier, our noble Quaker poet, 
used to say that he never had any method. 
“ When I felt like it,” he said once, “I wrote, 
and I neither had the health nor the patience 
to work afterward over what I had written. It 
usually went as it was originally completed.” 

Whittier preferred the daytime —and the 
morning, in fact—for writing, and used no 
stimulants whatever for literary labor. He 
made no outline or skeleton of his work — and 
claimed that his verses were made as the Irish- 
man made his chimney —by holding up one 
brick and putting another under. He was sub- 
ject to nervous headache all his life, and for this 
reason often had to force himself to work when 
he would rather have rested, especially while 
he was associate editor of the National Era 
and other papers. 

Philipp Galen, the German novelist, composes 
during the daytime, and sometimes labors till 
ten o'clock in the evening. He makes an 
outline of his story before he prepares the 
“copy” for the press. He requires no stimu- 


lants at work, but when he is through he rel- 


ishes a glass of wine. He has a habit of per- 
ambulating the room when engaged in medita- 
tion about a new book, and he writes with re- 
markable rapidity. He never puts pen to paper 
without inclination, because, as he says, he 
always feels disposed to do literary work. 
Formerly he worked daily from twelve to four- 
teen hours; now he spends only from six to 
eight hours at the writing-desk every day. 

W. D. Howells always keeps his manuscript 
six or seven months ahead of the time for pub- 
lication. Being of a nervous disposition, he 
could not rely on himself to furnish matter at 
short notice. When it is possible, he com- 
pletes a book before giving a page of it toa 
magazine. He finds the morning to be the best 
time for brain-labor. He asserts that the first 
half of the day is the best part of a man’s life, 
and always selects it for his working hours. He 
usually begins at nine and stops at one, and 
manages in that time to write about a dozen 
manuscript pages. After that he enjoys his 
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leisure ; that is, he reads, corrects proof, walks 
about, and pays visits. When he went to 
Venice as the United States consul he soon 
threw off the late-hour habits to which he was 
accustomed as a journalist. There was so 
little to keep him employed, and the neighbor- 
hood was so quiet and delightful, that he began 
doing his work in the morning, and he has con- 
tinued the habit ever since. He does not gen- 
erally make a “skeleton” of his work; in fact, 
he almost never does. He says that he leans 
toward indolence, and always forces himself 
more or less to work, keeping from it as long 
as he can invent any excuse. He often works 
when he is dull or heavy from a bad night, and 
finds that the indisposition wears off. Howells 
rarely misses a day from any cause, and, for 
a lazy man, as he calls himself, is extremely 
industrious. 

Georgiana M. Craik never, except on the 
rarest occasions, wrote at night. She did not 


always make an outline of her books before- 
hand, but generally did so. 


She wrote from 
nine A. M. until two P. M.in winter, and in 
summer she seldom wrote at all. When she 
once began to write a book, she worked at it 
steadily four or five hours every day, without 
any regard to inclination. 

Dr. Alfred Friedmann, a witty Austrian 
journalist, writes his brilliant articles at one 
sitting. He makes few corrections, and, some- 
times, before the ink is dry on the “ copy,” off 
it goes to the printer. Whenever he feels in 
need of refreshment, he gets up from his writ- 
ing-desk and has recourse to a wine-bottle near 
by. He never performs literary labor unless 
he is inclined to work. Sometimes he does 
not write for weeks, and then again he writes 
half a book at a time. 

J. Scherr, the noted professor of the Univer- 
sity of Ziirich, Switzerland, who is a novelist as 
well as an historian, spends his forenoon at his 
writing-desk. He works standing, and writes, 
when in good health, with wonderful facility. 
Formerly, he often used to work as long as ten 
hours, but now he devotes only three or four 
hours a day to literary work. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson composes 
always in the daytime, never at night. He 
sometimes makes an outline. He uses no 


stimulants while at work, or at any time. He 
writes for from three to five hoursaday. He 
sometimes forces himself to “ drive the quill,” 
but rarely, generally enjoying literary work very 
much. 

Ludwig Auzengruber, the Austrian story- 
teller, never writes at night. He always makes 
an outline of his work at the beginning, and is 
addicted to tobacco, which he consumes when at 
work. He is in the habit of walking up and 
down the room when elaborating a new story, 
and never writes down a sentence before he 
has pronounced it aloud. Auzengruber is a 
very industrious man, and sometimes writes for 
as many as eleven hours a day. 

Gerhard von Amyntor, who is one of the best 
known of German authors, is also a very diligent 
writer. He composes for from three to four 
hours every morning, but rarely in the evening, 
and neverat night. The afternoon and evening 
are spent in reading or conversation, or in re- 
vising that which he has written in the forenoon. 
He never makes a skeleton of his work, but his 
manuscripts are copied before they reach the 
printer. Tobacco is indispensable to him when 
he is producing poetry. He works standing, 
and in solitude. The production, in the mind, 
of novels and fiction generally is easy to him, 
but the mechanical labor of writing down the 
product of his imagination he deems sad 
drudgery, because he is affected by writers’ 
cramp, and he never sets pen to paper unless 
he feels disposed to. 

Walt Whitman closely adhered to his home 
and rooms. His income was just sufficient to 
make both ends meet, but he used to say it was 
adequate to the wants of a poet. He declared 
that wealth and luxury would destroy his work- 
ing force. The poet once wrote: “ Twelve 
years ago I came to Camden to die; but every 
day I went into the country, and, naked, bathed 
in sunshine, lived with the birds and the 
squirrels, and played in the water with the 
fishes. I recovered my health from Nature, 
Strange how she carries us through periods of 
infirmity, into the realms of freedom and health.” 

In contradistinction to the majority of authors, 
Hermann Herberg, German novelist and jour- 
nalist, drives the pen at night. He invariably 
makes an outline of his work to start with, and 
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when he is engaged in writing, he sips coffee and 
smokes. To him literary work is a holiday 
task; yet he never writes unless he is in the 
proper frame of mind, spending on the average 
three hours a day at the writing table. 

The method of Louisa May Alcott was a very 
simple one. She never had a study; and an 
old atlas on her knee was all the desk she 
cared for. Any pen, any paper, any ink, and 
any quiet place contented her. Years ago, 
when necessity drove her hard, she used to sit 
for fourteen hours at her work, doing about 
thirty pages a day, and scarcely tasting food 
until her daily task was done. She never 
copied. When the idea was in her head, it 
flowed into words faster than she could write 
them down, and she seldom altered a line. 
She had the wonderful power ‘of carrying a 
dozen plots for months in her mind, thinking 
them over whenever she was in the mood, to be 
developed at the proper time. Sometimes she 
carried a plan thus for years. Often, in the 
dead of night, she lay awake and planned whole 
chapters, word for word, and when daylight 
came she had only to write them down. She 
never composed in the evening. She main- 
tained that work in the early hours gives morn- 
ing freshness to both brain and pen, and that 
rest at night is a necessity for all who do brain 
work. She never used stimulants of any kind. 
She ate sparingly when writing, and only the 
simplest food, holding that one cannot preach 
temperance if one does not practice it. Miss 
Alcott affirmed that the quality of an author’s 
work depends much on his habits, and that 
sane, wholesome, happy, and wise books must 
come from clean lives, well-balanced minds, 
spiritual insight, and a desire to do good. 

Very few of the stories of the author of 
“ Little Women ” were written in Concord, her 
home. This peaceful, pleasant place, the fields 
of which are classic ground, utterly lacked in- 
spiration for Miss Alcott. She called it “ this 
dull town,” and when she had a story to write 
she went to Boston, where she shut herself up 
ina room, and emerged only when she could 
show a completed work. 

August Niemann, the German novelist, de- 
votes the forenoon to literary work, but never 
burns midnight-oil on his writing-desk. He 





prepares his manuscript at the outset for the 
press, never making a plan beforehand. He 
writes with great facility, but only when he feels 
like it; when disinclined, he does not touch a 
pen — sometimes he wiil not write for weeks. 
When he is especially interested in a topic, he 
is apt to write forfrom four to six hours ata 
stretch; ordinarily he spends two, or, at the 
most, three, hours a day at the writing-table. 

Victor Bliithgen, one of the most noted 
German authors, prefers the daytime, especially 
the early morning, for literary labor; and 
whenever he is compelled to work at night, in 
order to meet engagements, he does so after 
ten o’clock. He never makes a skeleton of his 
work, but when the manuscript is completed, 
he files away at it, and even makes alterations 
in the proof-sheets. While at work he smokes 
incessantly, and is so accustomed to the stimu- 
lating effects of tobacco that he cannot get 
along without it. He walks up and down the 
room while meditating on the plots of his 
stories. When he elaborates them everything 
must be quiet about him, for every loud noise, 
especially music, agitates him, and renders 
work impossible. Bliithgen is a ready writer, 
and conception and composition are both easy 
to him. He always forces himself to write. 
When he is beginning, he struggles hard to 
overcome his repugnance, until he is interested 
in the work, when he composes with increasing 
pleasure and rapidity. On the average, he 
writes for from three to six hours daily, but 
never more than three hours ata time. When 
he sits down to the desk he has but a faint idea 
of the novel which he is about to write, being in- 
capable of working out the details of a story in 
his mind, as some authors are able to do; but 
with the ink the thoughts begin to flow, and all 
difficulties are surmounted. 

Lucy Larcom declared that she never thought 
of herself as an author, and during most of her 
life her occupation was that of a teacher. She 
wrote always before she taught, and in the 
intervals of leisure she had,—she used to say 
because her head and pen would not keep still. 
She always wished for more leisure to write, 
but was obliged to do something that insured 
an immediate return in money,—in fact, she 
had always to “work for a living.” So, it was 
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her habit to take a book or aportfolio in her lap, 
and write when and where she could. She did 
not write at night, because, she said, she had 
learned that she must sleep. She often forced 
herself to write, sometimes through an entire 
day, although the result was not usually so 
satisfactory to herself. She used to keep writ- 
ing, even if she felt a little ill and tired, because 
of the imperative “must,” and because she 
could forget her bad feelings in her subject: 
She began to write as a little child, — verses 
chiefly, — and always preferred writing to doing 
anything else. Most of the things she wrote 
seemed to her to come of themselves, poems 
especially. 

To the large number of those who prefer the 
daytime to the artificial light of the evening or 
the night must be added Rudolf von Gottschall, 
German historian, novelist, and essayist. While 
at work he is in the habit —that is at times — 
of chewing paper. He writes with ease and 
great speed. He often composes when disin- 
clined to work, compelled by his occupation as 
acritic and journalist. Only when he is writ- 
ing poetry he must be in good spirits. He de- 
votes about five hours a day to literary work, 
exclusive of letter-writing and the discharge of 
his editorial duties. 

Before committing her manuscripts to the 
press, the novelist, Marian Tenger (a pseu- 
donym which stands for the name of a lady of 
the highest German aristocracy ), reads them 
over repeatedly, and makes many alterations. 
It seems incredible to her that any author, who 
is attached to his profession, should write fair 
copy at once, making no skeleton of his work 
whatever. She invents dialogues most easily 
when she is perambulating the room. When 
disinclined to write, she refrains from touching 
apen. Sometimes weeks elapse before she re- 
sumes her usual occupation — writing; but 
when she does so, it is with delight. She never 
writes for more than five hours daily. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes prefers the morning 
from nine o’clock until noon for work. He 
used to write evenings, but of late he has not 
done so. He sometimes plans his work before- 
hand, but is apt to deviate more or less from 
the outline he has laid down. He uses no 
stimulants at his work, unless his cup of coffee 


is so considered. He spends sometimes two or 
three, sometimes four or five, hours a day at his 
writing-table. He very often forces himself to 
write when he has an uncompleted task before 
him. He must have a pen in his hand when he 
is composing in prose or verse —it seems a 
kind of conductor, without which his thoughts 
will not flow continuously in proper order. 
Julius Wolffe, the German poet, belongs to 
those who never work at night. He writes from 
early in the morning until the late hours of the 
afternoon. He makes an outline, which, how- 
ever, is almost equivalent to fair copy, since 
very few additions and alterations are ever 
made. While at work he moderately smokes 
cigars. When he is absorbed in cogitation on 
a subject in hand, he often walks up and down 
his room. He writes with great facility, for he 
never treats of topics that are not congenial to 
him. He is a very industrious man; every day 
finds him at his writing-desk, where he spends 
from eight to nine hours out of the twenty-four. 
The work of Edmund Gosse being multiform 
and very pressing, he has no choice between 
the daytime and the night, and must use both. 
The central hours of the day being given up to 
his official business for the government, which 
consists of translation from the various European 
languages, only the morning and the evening 
remain for literary work. His books have 
mainly been written between eight and eleven 
P. M., and corrected for the press between nine 
and ten A. M. He finds the afternoon almost 
auseless time. In his estimation, the physical 
clockwork of the twenty-four hours seems to 
run down about four P. M., — at least, such is his 
experience. He makes no written skeleton or 
first draft. His first draft is what goes to the 
printers, and commonly with very few altera- 
tions. He rounds off his sentences in his head 
before committing them to paper. He uses no 
stimulant at work. He drinks wine twice a day, 
but after dinner he neither eats nor drinks. He 
has found this habit essential to his health 
and power of work. The only exception he 
makes is that, as he is closing for the night, —a 
little before eleven o’clock, — he takes several 
cups of very strong tea, which he has proved by 
experience to be by far the best sedative for his 
nerves. If he goes to bed immediately after 
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this strong tea, at the close of a hard day’s 
work, he generally sleeps soundly almost as soon 
as his head is on the pillow. Coffee keeps him 
awake, and so does alcohol. He has tried 
doing without wine, but has always returned to 
it with benefit. He has entirely given up 
tobacco, which never suited him. He can work 
anywhere, if he is not distracted. He has no 
difficulty in writing in unfamiliar places —the 
waiting-room of a railway station or a rock on 
the seashore suits him as well (except for 
the absence of books of reference) as_ the 
desk in his study. He cannot do literary or 
any other brain-work for more than three 
hours on a stretch, and believes that a man who 
will work three hours of every working-day will 
ultimately appear to have achieved a stupen- 
dous result in bulk, if this is an advantage. 
But, then, he must be rapid while he is at work, 
and must not fritter away his resources on 
starts in vain directions. Gosse is utterly un- 
able to write to order, — that is to say, on every 
occasion. He can generally write, but there 
are occasions when for weeks together he is 
conscious of an invincible disinclination, and 
this he never opposes. Consequently, he is by 
temperament unfitted for journalism, in which 
he has, he thinks, happily, never been obliged 
to take any part. As for Mr. Gosse’s verse, it 
gets itself written at odd times, wholly without 
rule or precedent, and, of course, cannot be sub 
mitted to rule. But his experience is that the 
habit of regular application is beneficial to the 
production of prose. 


Felix Dahn, whose fertile fancy conjures up 
romances of life in ancient Rome, always writes 


by the light of day. He writes with great facil- 
ity and rapidity ; and devotes nine hours a day 
to literary work. His manuscript goes to the 
printer as it is originally composed, and he sel- 
dom alters a line after it is once committed to 
paper. 

Albert Traeger, a celebrated German poet, 
writes in the afternoon, — after three o'clock, by 
preference. When composing prose, he writes 
fair copy at once ; for poems, however, he makes 
an outline, which is hardly ever altered, since he 
completes every line in his head before he writes 
itdown. While at work he constantly smokes 
very strong cigars, and is in the habit of sipping 


black coffee from time to time. The poet is a 
ready writer, but never pens a single sentence 
unless he feels disposed to work. Sometimes 
months pass before he takes up the neglected 
pen again. 

That excellent writer of short stories, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, composesin the afternoon. She 
does not make a formal outline of her work, but 
has a rough plan of it in her own head, depend- 
ing most upon a knowledge of the chief charac- 
ters. She writes for about four hours a day; 
and often finds the first ten or fifteen minutes’ 
work an effort, but after that she can almost 
always go on easily. 

Thomas Hardy prefers the night for working, 
but finds the use of daytime advisable, as a 
rule. He follows no plan as to outline, and uses 
no stimulant excepting tea. habit is to 
remove boots or slippers as =... to 
work. He has no definite hours for writing, 
and only occasionally works against his will. 

W. H. Riehl, who, besides being a professor at 
the University of Munich, is a famous novelist, 
always writes by daylight. He carefully out- 
lines his work beforehand, and repeatedly re- 
vises it before it is printed. When engaged in 
the labor of composition, he smokes one cigar 
—no more. He invents easily, but is very 
painstaking when writing down his thoughts, 
mercilessly erasing whatever does not suit him. 
He takes a pen to hand whenever he has a 
leisure moment, sometimes in the morning, 
sometimes in the afternoon, as circumstances 
permit. 

The renowned divine, Karl Gersk, who is the 
author of by far the best German religious 
poems, as a rule makes an outline before com- 
posing poetry, but writes down prose at once. 
When his attention is taken up by an interesting 
topic, he is in the habit of curling, absent- 
mindedly, one of his occipital locks about the 
left index finger. He rarely writes for more 
than six hours a day, and then only when he 
feels especially disposed to work. 

The author of “St. Olave” always writes in 
the daytime; namely, from nine A. M. to one P. 
M.; and does not make any outline first, but 
only two copies, which are improved afterward, 
the first copy being written in pencil, and the 
second in ink. The second manuscript is re- 
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vised and corrected. Day by day, this knight 
of the pen writes during the stated time, unless 
prevented by illness or unexpected engagements, 
and does not wait for “feeling disposed,” but 
goes steadily on. 

R. E. Francillon prefers working at night, 
when both ideas and words come most fluently. 
He always works at night, and sometimes all 
night, when he works against time. He has not 
then to conquer an unwillingness to work which 
besets him at other hours. Next to the night- 
time, he prefers the afternoon, to which circum- 
stances practically confine him. This refers to 
imaginative work. With regard to journalistic 
and critical work and study, it is just the re- 
verse, and he prefers the morning. He never 
makes a skeleton of his work. He has tried 
the skeleton method, but found it useless, and 
broke away from it soon after starting. He 
finds that incident suggests incident, and char- 
acters develop themselves. Of course, he starts 
with a motive (in the technical sense), and a 
general drift and color, and the salient points 
of leading characters. He uses no stimulant 
when at work, except tobacco in the form of 
cigarettes, which he smokes all the time, what- 
ever he is doing, even when writing a letter. 
Pen and cigarette are inseparable; but he 
smokes very little when not working, and next 
to nothing when taking a holiday. His hours 
of work depend very much on necessity. He 
is engaged on a newspaper from nine A. M. till 
one P. M. The afternoon and evening are 
devoted to fiction or whatever other work he 
has on hand. Practically he is at his desk all 
day, an industry which is rendered possible by 
frequent change of work. He constantly forces 
himself to work, dead against inclination; and, 
though it may seem strange, it constantly hap- 
pens that the less the original inclination, the 
better the result, and vice versa. Francillon has 
no faith whatever in writing upon inclination, 
and maintains that even if little comes of work- 
ing when disinclined, the little is something 
and prevents the want of inclination lasting, be- 
sides preventing one from yielding easily. He 
is perfectly indifferent to outside noise, and, in- 
deed, to almost everything that most people find 
a trial to the nerves —except conversation in 
the same room. He has worked with music 


playing in the same room, and has not even 
noticed it. 

Hubert H. Bancroft, the historian of the 
Pacific coast, works day and evening, with little 
interruption, except as he takes a walk or rides 
for exercise occasionally in the afternoon. He 
determines that a certain amount of work shall 
be accomplished within so many hours, days, 
and weeks, and so is always stimulated and 
successfully accomplishes the allotted task. He 
frequently writes when not disposed to work. 

Richard Schmidt Cabanis, the German humor- 
ist, has often spent whole nights at the writing- 
desk. When composing poetry he makes an 
outline beforehand, otherwise not. Before his 
manuscript goes to press he carefully revises it 
and strikes out a great deal. He is very fond 
of French red wine, which he imbibes occasion- 
ally when writing, but which he must often 
forego in obedience to the advice of his physi- 
cians. The only peculiarity of which he is 
possessed is that he cannot compose unless he 
is alone, and he scorns even dumb company 
during working hours. 

Margaret Eytinge very much prefers the 
morning for writing, and generally spends from 
eight o'clock until eleven or twelve at her 
desk. Of course, she often works in the after- 
noon, and sometimes, though very rarely, at 
night. But at those times she only revises and 
copies. She makesa slight sketch of her poem 
or story first —a sketch written so hastily that 
it would be impossible for anybody but herself 
to decipher it. and she has found trouble in 
making it out herself at times. Then she 
proceeds to clothe this skeleton, an operation 
which is never completed satisfactorily until 
after at least three times trying. She always 
makes it a point to produce clean manuscripts. 
She cannot write at all with people about her, 
or in an unfamiliar place, and must be in her 
own room, at her own desk, and secure from 
interruption. 

That astute author of innumerable novels, 
Charlotte M. Yonge, never works at night. She 
does not write any outline ofhertales. She has 
such an outline in her mind, but is guided by 
the way the characters shape themselves. She 
generally composes from about 10.30 A. M. to 
1.30 P. M., taking odd times later in the day 
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for proofs and letters. Having good health, she 
is seldom indisposed for work; if she is, she 
takes something mechanical, such as translating 
or copying. 

Dr. Karl Frenzel, editor of one of the leading 
Berlin newpapers, has to struggle hard at first 
to overcome his unwillingness to compose, but 
after he has written for some time any aversion 
which he may have experienced disappears. He 
rarely works at night, never after midnight, but 
prefers the evening to the afternoon for liter- 
ary production. He sometimes rewrites whole 
pages of his novels two or three times, but 
never makes a plan beforehand. He has the 
queer habit of making bread pellets while at 
work; that is, whenever he is absorbed in 
thought. He writes with facility and swift- 
ness, devoting from three to four hours a day 
to literary labor. 

Dr. Otto Franz Gensichen, German drama- 
tist, poet, and essayist, always writes in the 
daytime, almost exclusively in the forenoon, 
from eight till twelve o'clock. He makes an 
exception in the case of lyrical poems, which, 
of course, must be written down whenever they 
occur to the mind. After his manuscript is 
done, he polishes it here and there, and then 
copies it; for while slowly transcribing he 
can most easily detect mistakes. While at 
work in the morning he smokes a mild cigar, 
which is, however, sometimes omitted. When 
writing, he likes to have as much light and 
silence about him as he can possibly attain. 
While the manuscript lies on the writing table, 
and the author is meditating on the subject in 
hand, he is in the habit of pacing up and down 
the room. At first he repeats the words aloud 
to test their euphonism and smoothness; he 
then commits the spoken words to paper. He 
can boast of himself that he has never written a 
line “ invita Musa,” without being fully inclined 
to composition. Sometimes he does not write 
for months, but when the proper mood takes 
possession of him, he is very industrious. Even 
then, however, he does most of his work before 
midday, and, exceptionally, from five till eight 
in the afternoon. As he is a bachelor and 
given up altogether to authorship, he is governed 
entirely by his moods. 

Paul Burani, the brilliant Parisian journalist 


and dramatist, is forty years of age, married, 
father of one daughter,— Michelette,— owner of 
the house he lives in, and, take it all in all, the 
perfect type of a successful literarian. Before 
writing a play, he makes a very elaborate out- 
line, which is developed afterward. Ordinarily 
he rewrites a play three times, but being both 
a ready and a rapid writer, the task is quickly 
accomplished. When compelled to stop writ- 
ing in consequence of fatigue or a lack of inter- 
est, he takes up something else, promenades in 
his garden, or smokes a cigar. He is indiffer- 
ent to noise, and can compose almost anywhere. 
The great number of books which he has writ- 
ten has given him the reputation of being one 
of the most productive authors of the times, but 
he does not write for more than five or six hours 
a day. 

Ludwig Habicht, a German novelist, loves to 
write by the light of the sun, and invariably 
works in the daytime, never at night. When 
his manuscript is finished and corrected, he has 
it copied by a professional copyist, whereupon 
it goes to the compositor. Habicht prefers to 
write in the open air, and does not use a writ- 
ing-desk. The duration of his working hours 
depends entirely upon his health and moods, 
but he never writes for more than four or five 
hours a day; and sometimes does not pen a line 
for months. 

Formerly, when the world — that is to say, the 
German world — used to know Kar] Stelter, the 
poet, as a merchant, he was in the habit of 
spending his leisure hours in the evening in the 
production of poetry, and, strange though it may 
seem, his best poems were made after a hard 
day’s work. Now, since he has retired from 
business and is in prosperous circumstances, 
he versifies whenever and wherever he wants 
to, in the evening as well as in the daytime. 
He writes his poems with a lead pencil, and 
polishes them for weeks before they are pub- 
lished. He works with great ease, and is a 
ready improviser; but he never writes against 
his inclination. 

Brander Matthews does: his work between 
breakfast and lunch, as a rule; and works at 
night only occasionally. He makes elaborate 
notes, and then writes at white heat, revising at 
his leisure. 
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André Theuriet, the Parisian novelist, makes 
an outline of his work first; he delineates each 
chapter of his novel, indicating the situations, 
personages, dialogues, and so on. Thereupon 
the novel soon assumes a definite form. Theu- 
riet spends six hours a day at his writing-desk, 
but always in the morning. He does not be- 
lieve in night work. In the afternoon he revises 
the work of the previous day. During working 
hours the author drinks two cups of tea and 
smokes one or two pipes of tobacco. Theuriet 
retires early in the evening, between ten and 
eleven o'clock, and rises in the morning at a 
quarter before six. This regular mode of life 
explains why the novelist is able to write so 
much, and is a key to the productiveness which 
has astonished his contemporaries. 

Paul Lindau, another German novelist, critic, 
and journalist, dictates a great deal, sometimes 
without inclination, and sometimes after hasty 
lead-pencil sketches. When he writes himself 
only one manuscript is made. He incessantly 


smokes cigarettes while at work. Only when 
he has labored uninterruptedly a long time does 


he refresh himself with coffee, tea, wine, and 
water. As arule, Lindau writes withease. He 
declares that dictating tires him out more than if 
he should write himself, but by dictation he is 
enabled to do twice as much work as he could 
otherwise accomplish. Generally, he writes 
for from four to five hours a day, but sometimes 
he has spent ten or even eleven hours in literary 
work, 

A. v. Winterfeld, the German humorist, 
devotes the day only to literary work. His 
original manuscript is committed to the press, 
for he never copies what he has written. He 
composes with great ease and swiftness, and 
spends four hours a day at the writing-desk. 

Hector Malot, the Parisian novelist, makes 
an outline of his romances beforehand, faintly 
indicating all important incidents of his work. 
He does not take stimulating drinks, either 
when at work or when at rest; with him the work 
itself acts as a stimulant. He rises at five 
o'clock in the morning, and writes till eleven. 
After breakfast he takes a walk. At two 
o’clock in the afternoon he resumes work and 
keeps at it until seven o’clock in the evening; 
but he never composes at night. Nine months 


of the year are devoted to literary labor, but the 
remaining three months he spends in travel, 
study, and recreation. 

Victorien Sardou, the dramatist, writes his 
play twice; first on little scraps of paper, then 
on foolscap. The first draft, when it is finished, 
isa maze of alterations and delineations. 

Mezerai, the famous historian, used to study 
and write by candle-light, even at noonday in 
summer, and, as if theie had been no sun in the 
world, always waited upon his company to the 
door with a candle in his hand. 

“The method of Buckle, the historian,” so 
says his biographer, “was chiefly remarkable 
for careful, systematic industry, and punctilious 
accuracy. His memory appeared to be almost 
faultless, yet he took as much precaution against 
failure as if he dared not trust it. He invariably 
read with “ paper and pencil in his hand, making 
copious references for future consideration. 
How laboriously this system was acted upon 
can be appreciated only by those who have seen 
his note-books. in which the passages so marked 
during his reading were either copied or re- 
ferred to under proper heads. Volume after 
volume was thus filled, everything being written 
with the same precise neatness that characterizes 
his manuscript for the press, and indexed with 
care, so thatimmediate reference might be made 
to any topic. But, carefully as these extracts 
and references were made, there was not a quo- 
tation in one of the copious notes that accom- 
panied his work that was not verified by collation 
with the original from which it was taken.” 

Joaquin Miller says that he has always been 
so poor, or, rather, has had so many depending 
on his work, that he has “ never been able to in- 
dulge the luxury of habits,” and that he has 
worked in a sort of “ catch-as-catch-can ” way. 
Having been mostly on the wing since he began 
writing, he has done his work in all kinds of 
ways, and hours, and houses. However, now, 
since he has a little home, his life has become 
regulated. He rises at daylight, so as to 
save candles, and never works at night. After 
he has made and imbibed his coffee, he digs or 
pulls weeds, and cultivates his flowers, or works 
in some way about the greens, for an hour or 
so, and at length, when he feels compelled to 
literary work, and can nolonger keep from it, he 
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writes whatever he feels that he must set down; 
and then he writes only as long as he feels im- 
pelled. Holding, as he does, that all modern 
authors think too little and write too much, he 
never writes as long as he can keep from it. 
He looks forward with hope and pleasure to 
the day when he shall be able to stop writing 
entirely. As for stimulants, he never takes 
them. Yet he often smokes a cigar about the 
greens before beginning work. But he would 
be ill if he attempted to drink while writing. 
As for making an outline of his work, he gener- 
ally jots down a lot of sketches or pictures, one 
each day; then he puts these together, and the 
play, poem, or novel is finished. He works for 
from three to five hours every day, then goes 
out till dinner time. He once lived in a rude 
log cabin, built on an eminence overlooking the 
city of Washington, D. C. There his latch- 
string was always out. He now lives near Oak- 
land, Calif., not in one cabin, but in three, each 
as rude as that of any settler in the Sierras. 
George Manville Fenn, during a period of 
some eighteen years, has tried a good many 
plans, with the result of settling down for the 
last twelve or fourteen years to one only. He 
prefers the daytime decidedly for mental work, 
because the brain is fresh and vigorous from 
the rest of the past few hours, and because the 
work produced is lighter and better and can be 


sustained longer; and the writer is not ex- 
hausted when he leaves his table. Brilliant 
work has often been done at night: but when 
Fenn has made the trial he has found the re- 
sults of a month’s day-work better, and there 
has been more in quantity. He invariably makes 
an outline or skeleton of his work, and often 
with his story first in a dramatic form, which, 
he thinks, adds much to the vigor and effect of 
atale. He is in the habit of using tobacco, but 
has never looked upon it as a stimulus, regard- 
ing it rather as a soothing aid to reflection. 
He dines early, so as to have the evenings free. 
The afternoon is spent in work, a visit to town, 
or a chat with friends; he takes tea early, — at 
six, —and afterward often writes for two or 
three hours. For years Mr. Fenn has been try- 
ing to solve this problem: Why can one write 
easily and fairly well one day, and have the next 
be almost a blank? After long study and much 
musing, he has come to the detemination that 
he knows nothing whatever about it, and that 
the only thing to do is to lead as quiet and tem- 
perate a life as one can. Of course, the stimu- 
lated and excited brain will produce a few weird 
and powerful bits of work; but, judging from 
what Mr. Fenn has seen, the loaded mind soon 
breaks down. 
Dr. H. Erichsen. 


Detroit, Mich. 





THE PROOF-READER’S EQUIPMENT. 


To a young man who asked me how much 
one would have to know to be a reader, and in 
what lines, I was obliged to answer: “ As much 
as you can possibly absorb and remember about 
everything. Very little that you hear or read 
but will come into use at some time, if 
you follow the vocation of corrector of the 
press.” 

A crushing rejoinder this would have been to 


many; but he had pluck, a strong desire to 
enter journalism, and a willingness to begin in 
a humble position. He went to work on a 
country paper: did errands, worked at the case, 
learred press-work, informed himself fully as to 
the shire town, its inhabitants, matters of local 
geography, reported a little, — then got a chance 
as proof-reader on a city paper not far away, 
filled up with more information, till “the force’’ 
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began to think him omniscient, and is now a 
shining light in New York journalism. 

Not the less in a book office is wide and mis- 
cellaneous knowledge desirable, but to it must 
be added a thorough study of grammar and 
rhetoric, anda freshening of one’s remembrance 
as to Latin, German, and French, and, if possible, 
the acquirement of Greek. The present writer 
finds a half hour in each day to devote to a 
steadily pursued theme; time taken sometimes 
from business, sometimes from pleasure, but 
unfailingly bestowed. The question of capitals 
must be reviewed occasionally: not for the old 
hackneyed rules, of course, but for newer usages, 
exceptional cas*s, and present-day authors’ indi- 
vidual peculiarities. The plague o’ printers, 
the hyphen, might be the burden of one’s cogi- 
tations for years, at the rate of thirty minutes 
per diem, and still be a bane, and nota blessing ; 
and as to syllabication, — life is all too short. 

Punctuation, after the first anxious year or 
two, settles into routine: you will recognize 
the collocation of words intuitively, and put in 
a stop as lightly as the master organist draws 
one out; even the rhetorical dashes, “exclaims,” 
and parentheses fall into line and troop readily 
at call. Once in a while a peculiar case will 
arise, but it will generally succumb to a keen 
and thorough analysis. 

There is another need, the careful study of 
words, new and old. A prevailing fad among 
literary people at the present time is to revive 
quaint, obsolete, and forgotten words, or words 
that are derived from scientific terms. A poet 
uses “mezereon” for our familiar “ Daphne”; 
“vair” (borrowed from heraldry) for varie- 
gation; the other day I had “purfle” for em- 
broider; Dr. Holmes says, in one of his later 
poems, — 


** The frail muse shall ‘imp’ her crippled wing.” 


Certain words, too, bother the reader by 
deceptiveness at first glance: “impassable ” 
and “impassible,” “immanent” and “ immi- 
nent,” “gauge” and “gage,” will serve for 
examples.” 

A vexed question often is as to putting 
foreign or semi-foreign words in italic or roman. 
“Via,” and “versus,” and “alias,” etc., used 
conversationally, are often seen _ italicized. 


Taste is one’s only guide here, unless it is 
thought best to follow blindly our dictionaries, 
and consider the words they adopt as anglicized. 
The proper place of the adverb in a sentence is 
another troublesome thing; I may say, though, 
the place is not so trying as the overplus of 
adverbs. The following combination occurs in 
arecent work: “ Presumably, however, Mr. Wil- 
son was trying to save his store, and therewith, 
also, not impossibly, the whole city of Utopia, 
from destruction.” Comment upon this sentence 
is needless; for writers cannot read their pro- 
ductions in the critical, almost hostile, spirit of 
the corrector, who is paid for slaughter, and 
whose queries, even, win the commendation of 
his employer. Another writer attempts to give 
currency to the phrases “received it back 
again”; “they could all co-operate together” ; 
“a continuous river,” etc., and is confronted by 
the tireless blue pencil of interrogation. 

The reader’s equipment is not complete, in- 
deed, with the possession of the armor of the 
best use of language. He must have the triple 
mail: good English, thorough mechanical 
knowledge, practicality. Of the first I have 
treated, somewhat slightly; in the next division 
may be placed first a close watch of all fonts of 
type, so that a spurious letter will be detected 
at a casual glance upon the page. It is easy to 
do this; but not without a knowledge of specimen 
books and cases of type. After this come lead- 
ing and spacing, and again I'may say, though 
hard for the tyro, these are minor matters to the 
veteran. Other things are the size of page, 
running titles and folios, sinkages, captions, 
gaining and losing lines (to avoid long pages ), 
indentation of poetry, style of foot-notes, and 
scores of other minutiz. 

On the last point, “ practicality,” a whole 
chapter might be written; but I have already 
spent much time ona dull subject, and will sum 
it briefly. It consists in so steering your course, 
while marking everything open to objection, 
that your corrections will not cost the employer 
any money, the foreman any trouble and per- 
plexity, the compositor any time ; changes must 
not interfere with the author's pet prejudices, or 
tread upon any corn of your chief reader, 
though the two be as contradictory and inflam- 
mable as powder and a spark. You must not 
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adhere slavishly to old forms, nor be too radical ; 
you must mark all broken letters, yet not too 
many; must not overrun type, but must have 


good spacing;—in short, you must use good 
common sense, and that’s the end of it. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Douglas Dane. 





THE LITERARY HOUSEKEEPER. 


Not to become absorbed in trivialities nor 
addicted to woman’s besetting sin, worry, it is 
wise for the home-stayer of to-day to ride a 
hobby; to have many “ irons in the fire”; to be 
so occupied as neither to notice slights nor 
magnify physical infirmities. 

Among many diversions, none proves such a 
veritable treasure-trove to the housewife with 
journalistic tendencies as the preparation of 


manuscripts for unsolicitous editors. Nothing 


is handier than a blank book and pencil, and 
the noise of her children is not disturbing. To 
drive her work rather than be driven, and yet 
snatch the coveted moments for her specialty, a 


woman must use judicious forethought. If she 
serve as housekeeper, she learns to “ dovetail 
one affair into another,’ and hence becomes a 
more efficient worker. Disagreeable drudgery 
is despatched with unruffled brow and patient 
hand, when accompanied by ideas for an essay 
in prospect. Common sense is cultivated by 
exercise. Less unnecessary toil is done in the 
house, less “pottering”; consequently, fewer 
golden minutes are wasted. 

The would-be littérateur finds, unconsciously, 
that her choice of books assumes a higher 
standard because of her ambitions. She can 
Spare no time for desultory skimming or for the 
latest popular novel. Discretion in her own 
reading extends to care in the selection of her 
children’s literature. Soon they aspire to scrap- 
books, “clippings,” and bits of choice verses, 
“like mamma’s.” In pursuit of knowledge, a 
writer becomes more careful and critical of the 
subject in hand; she notes style, phrase, and 
delicacy of suggestion. Patience, persever- 


ance, the power to do a deal of uncongenial 
labor, and withal the satisfying pleasures of 
honest hard work, find growth in her nature. 

Consulting the dictionary for all unknown 
words met in her reading, she adds to her vocab- 
ulary, as well as to her conversational powers. 
Courtesy to all often throws in her way “ mate- 
rial” for her sketches ; the universal “ bore” is 
more easily tolerated. The author exerts her 
powers of observation; an increased love of 
nature follows, and this in turn bears fruit in 
the delight of her children. 

In this avocation are found “resources” for 
the rainy day and the days of convalescence 
Since one mus¢ think, why not indulge to some 
purpose ? 

Nourishing her “one talent,” its possessor 
has no tormenting conscience to accuse her 
during the “ wee gray hours.” She will never 
degenerate into the proverbial “ Hannah Jane.” 
She has a lively interest in the education of her 
family ; she keeps abreast of her husband and 
children, and postpones that day of rude awaken- 
ing which comes to all young people when they 
discover that their parents are not infallible. 
The mother with an aspiration teaches her boys 
and girls to be helpful, and thus is avoided that 
thoughtless selfishness which characterizes the 
offspring of indulgent parents. Might we not 
go farther, and assert that the writer gossips 
less at the neighbors’? Aside from all pecu- 
niary returns, the benefits of this penchant re- 
main the same, whether or not the manuscripts 
ever see the light. 

Mona Fargher Purdy. 


Micuican City, Ind. 
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Those who desire to complete their files of 
THE WRITER or THE AUTHOR will do well to 
send at once for the numbers they desire, since 
the supply of back numbers for some months is 


very small. The supply of bound volumes 
available is also limited. 


* 
* * 
The price of a complete set of THE WrITER, 
including five bound volumes and the twelve 
unbound numbers for 1892-93, is now Eight 


Dollars, express prepaid. Single bound vol- 
umes for any year will be sent prepaid for $1.50, 


excepting the bound volumes for 1887 and 1889, 
of which the price, when ordered without the 
others in the set, is now Two Doliars each. 
Single back numbers of THE WRITER will be 
supplied, excepting those that are out of print, 
for fifteen cents each. 

The price of a complete set of THE AUTHOR 
—three bound volumes—is now Four Dollars. 
Single volumes for 1889, 1890, or 1891 will be 
sent prepaid for Two Dollars each. 


* 
* * 


One useful purpose that THE WRITER serves 
is to keep its readers informed of the establish- 
ment of new periodicals with which they may 
find a market for their productions, or the 
suspension of unsuccessful publications, thus 
preventing the loss of manuscripts and the 
annoyance and waste of postage consequent 
upon mailing contributions to publications which 
are “no more.” For this service alone, THE 
WRITER is worth more to any literary worker 
than its subscription price. In its news and 
advertising columns, too, it gives information 
constantly of prize contests and special offers, 
of which its readers are thus enabled to take 
advantage. Editors in want of special manu- 
scripts are beginning to learn that an advertise- 
ment in THE WRITER is the easiest and most 
effective means for securing what they want, 
and regular readers of the magazine get the 
benefit of their announcements. In this way, 
the magazine is useful to all writers, —to old 
and young alike. 


a*» 


Those who like THE WRITER and desire to 
see it a permanent success can help attain this 
object, if they will, by doing a little missionary 
work among possible subscribers for the maga- 
zine. It has always been the policy of the 
publisher of THE WRITER to put into the 
magazine the entire income from it, thus giving 
his subscribers the whole benefit of any helpful 
influence they may have exerted in its behalf. 
A magazine of this kind needs the hearty co- 
operation of its readers, not only in the way of 
contributed articles and suggestions regarding 
good methods of literary work, but in the 
securing of subscriptions, as well. Almost any 
reader of the magazine could send to the pub- 
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lisher from one to a dozen subscriptions, besides 
his own, if he would only take the pains. If all 
the present subscribers for THE WRITER would 
do this, they would get a direct reward, for the 
increased income would enable the publisher to 
make a better and a larger magazine, and to 
introduce. desirable features which cannot be 
afforded now. Will not the friends of THE 
WRITER, besides being prompt in sending their 
own subscriptions and renewals, help, as they 
can, by sending in as many other subscriptions 
as they can secure among their friends? 


* 
* * 


The editor of THE WRITER is always pleased 
to receive from writers announcements regard- 
ing any important literary work they have in 
hand. The publication of such information 
interests readers, and may benefit the writers by 
bringing their work to the attention of publishers 
who are likely to be interested. 


* 
*” % 
If any one has missed any numbers of THE 
WRITER to which he is entitled, they will be 


sent at once on receipt of a postal card request 
addressed to the publisher. 


* 
* * 

The padding of cable despatches is frequently 
carried to a ridiculous extent. Every one 
knows that cable rates are high, and even the 
most enterprising of newspapers instruct their 
foreign correspondents to keep their despatches 
down to skeleton facts, and make them as brief 
as possible. In spite of this, the daily papers 
frequently print long and wordy despatches 
purporting to come by cable, but palpably writ- 
ten on this side of the ocean from the brief 
data cabled from London o: elsewhere. A 
ridiculous example of this was a “copyright 
cable,” printed in some of the big dailies some 
time ago, describing, in what the newspapers 
calla “graphic” style,a collision in which a 


steamship cut a bark in two. The “despatch” 
read : — 


“There was no wild crying, no fainting of women, none of 
the scenes we have always been told go with intense excite- 
ment. 

“Every man and woman of them all was too genuinely 
fnghtened to make a noise. 


**Men’s voices would n’t talk; they would only whisper: 
Women only stared. 

** And through it all the hoarse roar of the officers’ voices 
ordering the lowering of the boats, the shrill and continuous 
call of the boatswain’s whistle, the rattle of the block and 
tackle letting go the boats, the quick tramp of heavy-booted 
sailors on the deck, the throb of the pumping engines as the 
steamer lay to, — a new sound to the passengers, — and the 
first booming of the foghorn, all made up a painful though 
quiet scene. 


“*One does n’t make a noise when he thinks he is shaking 
hands with death.” 

All this is “graphic” enough, no doubt, but 
if any one believes that any newspaper ever 
paid cable tolls on that matter, he is welcome 
to the comfort he gets from his credulity. The 
chief objection to the practice is that it makes 
intelligent readers discredit even the facts 
given in such despatches. The writer who be- 
gins by “ faking” what he regards as unimpor- 
tant details is likely to end, unless he is re- 
strained, by “ faking” facts. W. H. H. 


+> 


QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


When an author wishes to have the copyright 
of a story which he sends to a periodical, is it 
customary to write “All rights reserved” on 
the manuscript ? R. R. 

[If an author wishes to retain the copyright 
of an article submitted to any periodical, he 
should copyright the title in his own name be- 
fore submitting the manuscript, and explain to 
the editor to whom he sends it that he has 
copyrighted the manuscript and desires to sell 
only the periodical right. — w. H. H.] 





> 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


I don’t think I have read during many years 
of much reading a book of considerable length 
in which I have failed to find the mistakes con- 
tained in this clause, and I don’t believe one of 
a dozen readers or writers ever stops to make 
note of how disjointed they sound, but will 
even allow to pass unnoticed the mistakes in 
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this and the preceding clause also. Let the 

readers of THE WRITER and the writers to the 

readers thereof discuss them. W. H. M. 
Stoux City, Iowa. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Literary Courtsuip. By Anna Fuller. 
$1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
“ A Literary Courtship” is an attractive little 

story, based upon the authorship of a book bya 

man who sought to prove that it is rather an 

advantage to a book to have been written by a 

woman, and who used for a pseudonym an 

invented name, which proved to be the real name 
of a real young woman, resident in Denver. 

Incidentally, the reader is given glimpses of 

scenery around Pike’s Peak, but the descriptive 

part of the book is always subordinated to the 
story. Each chapter heading has an appro- 
priate illustration, and the book is made with 
all the artistic skill for which the Knickerbocker 

Press is famous. In such a dainty volume the 

constant use of “as though,” and the use of 

“onto,” “round ” (for around ), “ nickle.” and 

“ Hollo!” seem particularly grievous faults. 

W. H. H. 


184 pp. Cloth, 


1893. 


Tue Story oF Our Post-orrice. 
department in all its phases. By Marshall Cushing. Illus- 


trated. 1,034 pp. Cloth, $3.75. Boston: A. M. Thayer & 
Co. 1893. 


Marshall Cushing, as the private secretary of 
ex-Postmaster-General Wanamaker, has been 
next to the head of the most interesting depart- 
ment of the United States government for four 
years. He has kept his eyes wide open, and he 
has mastered the postal service in all its intri- 
cate details. None of its popular or interesting 
features have escaped his notice, and the result 
of all his observations is one of the most inter- 
esting books written in a decade. Not only is 
the text interesting; hundreds of fine half-tone 
pictures, made from photographs taken in the 
postal service throughout the country, make 
this one of the best illustrated books ever pub- 
lished. The story of “ Our Post-office” is writ- 
ten with the skill of the trained newspaper 
man, and describes just the things the people 
are interested to know about. There is noth- 
ing dull about the book, although it is packed 
full of information from the beginning to the 
end. Seldom is useful knowledge made such a 
sugar-coated pill. W. H. H. 


STORIES FROM THE Rasris. By Abram S. Isaacs, Ph. D. 
201 pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York: Charles L. Webster & 
Co. 1893. 

Dr. Isaacs has made excellent use of the rich 
material for story-telling in the Talmud and 

Midrash, and has retold, in attractive style, a 


The greatest government 


number of the most interesting anecdotes, 
parables, and legends of the rabbis. The 
stories are non-sectarian, and some of them have 
appeared originally in the Atlantic Monthly, 
the Sunday School Times, Harper's Bazar, 
and other periodicals. The rabbis are shown 
in this genial collection in a different character 
trom that usually assigned them, and the gen- 
eral reader will find the book an attractive one. 
W. H. H. 
Napoteon, A Drama. By Richmond Sheffield Dement. 

Reading edition, with appendix. Illustrated. 183 pp. Cloth. 

Chicago: Knight, Leonard, & Co. 1893. 

A number of full-page illustrations and por- 
traits add to the value of this historical drama 
by an enthusiastic admirer of Napoleon. The 
appendix gives Napoleon’s conversation with 
General Bertrand, giving reasons for his belief 
in the divinity of Christ. W. H. H. 
Are Men Gay Decetvers? By Mrs. Frank Leslie. 

Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: F. T. Neely. 1893. 

Mrs. Leslie’s book is made up of about thirty 
ten-page essays on such subjects as “ Are Men 
Gay Deceivers?” “Men Women Admire,” 
“Love and Marriage,” “ May a Woman Pro- 
pose?” “Art in Kissing,” ‘“ Beaux,” “The 
Whims of Women,” etc., etc. Such a book is 
always sure of readers, but the readers are not 
always sure to be rewa:ded for their pains. 

W. H. H. 
Nawnon. By George Sand. With introduction and English 

Notes by B. D. Woodward, Ph.D., Tutor in Romance 

Languages at Columbia College. No. 21, Romans Choisis 

431 pp. Paper, 60 cents; cloth, 8&5 cents. New York: 

William R. Jenkins. 1893. 

“ Nanon,” one of George Sand’s latest works, 
was written only four or five years before her 
death, which occurred June 8, 1876. The sim- 
ply-told novel has more than fictional interest, 
since interwoven with the plot are countless de- 
tails of the story of the French revolution. 
The edition, like all French works published 
with the imprint of William R. Jenkins, is a 
most satisfactory one. W. H. H. 
Cosmos, AND OTHER Poems. By Anna Hubbard Mercur. 215 

pp. Cloth. Buffalo, N. Y.: Peter Paul & Bro. 1893. 

This attractive volume, in its dainty binding 
of blue and white, contains poems classified 
under the headings “ Nature — Flowers and 
Changes,” “ Moods,” “ Love,” “ Occasions,” 
“ Devotional,” and “ Threnetic Songs.” The 
author has delicate poetic taste and a manifest 
love of nature that inspires all her work. 

W. H. H. 


Flexible cloth. Tus- 


304 PpPp- 


Porms. By Robert Loveman. 
caloosa, Ala.: Burton. 1893. 


Unlike most books of “ Poems” by authors 
whose names are not generally known, Mr. 
Loveman’s little brochure contains many verses 
that are really worth attention. His poems are 
all short, many of them quatrains, and there is 
not one in the book that does not contain a 


82 pp. 
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thought. Mr. Loveman’s name has been grow- 
ing familiar in recent years, in consequence of 
his poetical contributions to the Youth's Com- 
panion and other good periodicals, and the col- 
lection of his work in this volume gives prom- 
ise that it may be known more widely still some 
day. W. H. H. 
Tue SHApow or Desire. By Irene Osgood. 
New York: Cleveland Publishing Co. 1893 
“The Shadow of Desire ” is most attractively 
printed on antique paper with rough edges, but 
its pink cover, with silver embossed design, is 
more artistic to read about than it is to look at. 
The book itself is a novel of the semi-erotic 
school ; and while it is rather well written, its 
publication will not benefit the world. 
W. H. H. 


282 pp. Cloth. 


Dr. Pervue. 
Chicago : 


By Stinson Jarvis. 
Laird & Lee. 1893. 


This novel was awarded the prize of $1,000 
offered by the publishers for the best original 
American novel submitted to them between 
May 2, 1892, and September 30, 1892. The 
author had previously written “ Geoffrey Hemp- 
stead.” W. H. H. 


397 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


{All books sent to the editor of THz WriTErR will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine. } 


Pres pu Bonneur. By Henri Ardel. With English Notes 
by Professor E. Rigal, B. S., B. L. No. 18, Contes Choisis. 
117 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: William R. Jenkins. 
1893. 

Bouperie. Short Comedy, in one act, 
By Maurice LeComte. Second edition. 
cents. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

Major MATTERSON OF KeEnTucKY. 
365 pp. Paper, 50 cents. St. 
Company. 1893. 

A Mepicusin Love. A Novel of Student Life. By. G. von 
Taube. 260 pp. Paper, so cents. New York: W. D. 
Rowland. 1893. 

A WASHINGTON SYMPHONY. 
Wheeler. 194 pp. 
nam’s Sons. 1$93. 

TAKEN FROM THE ENemy. 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: 
1893. 

Cuitpren’s Ricuts. A Book of Nursery Logic. 
Douglas Wiggin. 235 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: 
ton, Mifflin, & Company. 1892. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WkITINGS OF EDWARD RANDALL 
Know.es, LL. D. 43 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Boston: J. 
Stillman Smith & Company. 1893. 


for private acting 
19 pp. Paper, 25 
1893. 

By St. George Rathborne. 

Paul: ‘Ihe Price-McGill 


By Mrs. William Lamont 
Cloth, $1.00. New York: G. P. Put- 


By Henry Newbolt. 240 pp. 
Rand, McNally, & Company. 


By Kate 
Hough- 
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HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


Cleaning an Inkstand.— A good way to 
clean the inside of a glass inkstand, where the 
ink has dried on, and even long-continued soak- 
ing will not remove the stain, is to tear a piece 
of newspaper into small bits, and put them into 


the inkstand when it is half full of warm water. 
Hard shaking will agitate the bits of paper 
against the glass and scour off the ink without 
danger of breaking anything. A thin-blown 
bottle may be cleansed in the same way. Fine 
shot or coarse sand is good for scouring the in- 
s:de of heavier bottles, but, unless care is used, 
shot is likely to break through the glass. The 
bits of newspaper will do the work just as well. 


L. O. F 
Cuicaco, Iils. 


Red and Black Ink. — Having occasion to 
use both red and black ink, take two fountain 
pens, turn them back to back, and thrust them 
inside a piece of rubber tube, cut to the length 
of the pen-barrel and fitting the two rather 
tightly. Ifthe tube fits too tightly, you cannot 
get it off in warm weather. This double-bar- 
relled contrivance can be rolled over so as to 
bring either pen into use instantly, without em- 
ploying the left hand. If the pens are not 
exactly on top of each other, but one is a little 
to the right, it will bother the eyes less. If the 
red ink is used only occasionally, it would bet- 
ter be in a stylographic pen, for on a nib pen it 
is likely to dry; but the fountain pen which I 
use for reference figures and letters works 
fairly well, though it cost but ten cents. 


L. H. R. 
3ROOKLINE, Mass. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publisher of THE Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the price given in parenthesis following the name. 
Readers who send tothe publishers of the periodicals indexed 
tor copies containing the articles mentioned in the list will con- 
fer a favor if they will mention THe WriTER when they write.) 

Ocean PrintinG OrFice AND LiBRARIES. American Art 
Printer (20c. ) for May. 

A PLEA FOR THE VILLAIN. M. R. Freel. American Art 
Printer (20c. ) for May. 

Tue Autuor or My Marytanp. Eugene L. Didier. 
Blue and Gray (25¢.) for June. 

How Men Write. (With Portraits.) Frank A. Burr. 
Lippincott’s Magazine (25¢. ) for June. 

THe ForeiGN CORRESPONDENT. (Journalistic series. ) 
Theodore Stanton. Lipfpincott’s Magazine (25c.) for June. 

A Gtance Into Watt WHITMAN. 
Lippincott’s Magazine (25. ) for June. 

Tue Future or Locat LiIBRARIEs. 
Atlantic Monthly (35c.) for June. 


John Burroughs. 


Justin Winsor. 
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Some SpanisH AuTHORS. 
Simonds. 


(With Portraits.) Arthur B. 
Californian (25¢. ) for June. 


Tittes Won py THe Pen. Arthur Inbersley. Ca/sfor- 


nian (25¢. ) for June. 
Sorosis, Tua Pronger Woman’s Cius. Hester M. Poole. 
Worthington's Magazine (25c. ) for June. 


American Literary Criticism AND ITs VALUE. 
Boyesen. 


_ 8 
Forum ( s50c.) for June 

INSANITY AND Genius. Arthur McDonald. 
for June. 


Arena ( 50¢. ) 


Rea Conversations. A dialogue between W. D. Howells 
and H. H. Boyesen, recorded by Mr McClure’s 
Magazine (15c.) for June. 


Boyesen. 


Persona RECOLLECTIONS OF WHITTIER. 
Grimke. 


Charlotte Foster 


New England Magazine (25¢. ) for June. 
Horace Howarp Furness, LL.D. 


Book News ( 5c. ) for June. 


(With Portrait. ) 


Joun Ruskin. ( With Portrait.) Book Buyer ( 10c. ) for June. 
DISAPPEARING DiICKENSLAND. North 


American Review ( soc.) for June. 


Charles Dickens 


Evo.uTion OF A _ LiBRARY. 
Belford’s Monthly ( 25c. ) for June. 

Irish Writers In Lonpon. 
Magazine (25¢. ) for June. 


Herbert Howe Bancroft. 


Eugene Davis. Donahoe’s 


Sorosis. ( Illustrated.) Margaret M. Merrill. Cosmopolitan 
25c. ) for June. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Literary Century, Ann Arbor, Mich., is 
not now offering prizes for either short stories 
or answers to prize questions, but .does give 
cash prizes for clubs and prize scholarships. 
The short story and prize question contest 
closed December 31, 1892. 


Tusculum is the name of a new monthly 
periodical issued by the Philadelphia Societas- 
Rugbiana Colloquii Latini Graecique, which pur- 
poses to teach Latin and Greek colloquially. 

Deputy Sheriff Mulvaney has taken posses- 
sion of the office of the Home Maker Company 
at 99 Fourth avenue, New York, on an attach- 
ment for $53,219 in favor of John Carnrick, 
who has been the president, for money Joaned 
for publishing the Home Maker magazine. 
The company began business in 1888, and was 
formally incorporated under New York laws. 
About eighteen months ago it was incorporated 
under New Jersey laws, with a capital stock of 
$100,000. 

The history of Waterbury, Conn., prepared 
by Sarah J. Pritchard and Anna L. Ward, is 
now in press and will be issued soon. 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin sailed for Europe 
May 2. 

The marriage of Thomas Nelson Paze and 
Mrs. Henry Fields, of Chicago, will take place 
June 8. The wedding will be at Elmhurst, the 
bride’s residence, a few miles from Chicago. 


Bell Gray Taylor, author of “The Sardonyx 
Seal,” is at work on a book which will probably 
be published in the fall. 


Edmund Gosse has in the June number of 
the Century a paper of literary criticism on 
Christina Rossetti, who among literary people 
has been much talked of for the laureateship. 
It is preceded by a consideration of the position 
of woman in the history of poetry. The paper 
contains a portrait of Miss Rossetti by her 
brother, Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

New Occasions is “a magazine of social and 
industrial progress,” edited by b. F. Under- 
wood, just started by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago. “Vol. I., No.1,” is dated June, 1893. 

The publication of the Spider's Wed, the first 
number of which was mentioned in the May 
Writer, has been discontinued for a time. 


The May number of the Literary Century 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.) is a Columbian souvenir 
number, with portraits and biographies of many 
women writers. 


The American Art Printer (New York) for 
May is exquisitely printed, and contains much 
matter of interest to all who are connected with 
printing, book-making, or the kindred arts. 
Handsome half-tone pictures increase the at- 
tractiveness of the magazine, which is well- 
edited, and, in every way, well planned. 


The article on “ Disappearing Dickensland,” 
in the Morth American Review for June, is by 
Charles Dickens, the son of the great novelist. 


C. M. Flandrau, of Harvard, wins the $50.00 
prize offered by Short Stories for the best story 
of college life. The prizes to be announced in 
the July number of Short Stories offered by the 
Current Literature Publishing Company are: 
For a story constructed from a plot given by 
the editor, $50.00; fora story having Chicago 
and the World’s Fair for its scene, $50.00; and 
for the “ Best Story,” without restriction as to 
theme or treatment, $50.00. 





